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la the crowd of English travellers who eagerly availed
themselves of the reopening of the Continent, Murchison
found his way to Paris in the beginning of November 1814.
He remained there for some weeks, which he employed with
the most laudable assiduity in trying to make himself as
French as he could.    He dined and spent much of his time
in a pension where no English was spoken, took lessons in
dancing from one of the leading teachers, frequented the
theatres, passed many an hour over the pictures in the
Louvre (for he was now beginning to aspire to be a connois-
seur in art), was presented at Court, and in company with
Ms old friend and fellow-aide-de-camp De Clermont, who
had returned to Paris with the Eestoration, saw everybody
and everything which had any interest for " a young man
about town."   There occur among his memoranda notices of
the actors and the acting at some of the theatres.    " I could
not," he says, " quite get over the solemnity and monotony
of the Trench rhythm at the Theatre Frangais, where I went,
book in hand, to hear Talma in Corneille's ' Ginna,' supported,
as he was, by Madlle. de Rancour and by Georges.    It was
gratifying, however, to see how he first broke the sing-song
by his imitation of Kemble and the English style by ejacu-
lations and stops in the middle of some of the long lines of
Eacine.

" The best actor of high comedy I ever saw was Fleury.
Having been taught before the Eevolution, he was every inch
a gentleman, and his countrymen of good taste said despond-
ingly of him, e (Test le dernier des Fran^ais qui sait porter
1'dpeV When I saw how vulgarly most of the other actors
of the revolutionary breed dressed and acted, carrying their
swords like butchers' knives, I felt the truth of the aphorism."
